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FOR  THE  FRIEKO. 


cffRtstrAJsrrrr, 

The  elements  of  the  Christian  scheme  establish,  in  theit 
uniform  spirit  and  tendency,  an  unqttesHoHable  claim  to  the  nni> 
versal  belief  and  acceptance  of  all  mankind.  The  langttage  of 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Mind  an  attri« 
bute  of  ^excellence  unknown'  in  any  other  system  of  religion. 
In  the  New  Testament,  He  is  represented  equally  transcendent 
in  meekness,  gentleness,  and  humility,  as  in  power^  wisdom^ 
and  majesty ;  and  not  less  adorable  for  the  examples  of  His  con-^ 
descension,  than  for  the  grandeur  displayed  in  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  His  works.  By  other  religions.  He  has  been  por¬ 
trayed  as  the  object  of  awe  and  te  r  jr :  by  this,  He  is  revealed 
in  the  amiable  character  of  a  friend  and  brother,  as  well  as  of  a 
judge  and  lawgiver.  This  religion  is  therefore  calculated  to 
quiet  the  fears,  encourage  the  hopes,  and  constitute  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  all  who  submit  to  its  precepts  in  the  honesty  and  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  hearts. 

If  the  manifestation  of  the  gospel  be  the  greatest  blessing 
ever  vouchsafed  by  Heaven  to  the  wants  of  men,  every  one 
must  perceive  the  necessity  of  its  being  spread  over  the  habita¬ 
ble  world.  That  it  is  eminently  entitled  to  this  character,  will 
appear,  from  considering  the  suitableness  of  its  precepts  and 
doctrines  to  the  interests  of  individuals. 

We  are  taught  by  tliis  sitblhne  religion  to  be  humble,  in¬ 
dustrious,  temperate,  meek,  peaceable,  charitable,'^  forgiving^ 
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devout.  It  does  not  direct  us  to  the  practice  of  a  virtue  mere¬ 
ly  external 7  by  which  we  may  secure  the  applause  of  men;  but 
to  cultivate  those  graces  which,  by  a  silent,  inward  working  in 
our  hearts,  shall  produce  the  most  substantial  and  numerous 
fruits — ^to  preserve  such  a  settled  humility  as  will  make  us  at 
all  times  diffident  of  our  attainments,  and  urge  to  greater  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  Christian  course. 

Christianity  does  not  direct  its  followers  to  be  virtuous, 
that  they  may  attain  public  honors  and  renown,  but  that  they 
nay  gain  to  themselves  that  permanent  satisfaction  which  re¬ 
sults  only  from  having  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  man. 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  more  powerful  motive  that  di¬ 
rects  the  Christian  to  aim  towards  perfection  in  his  moral  course. 
It  is  the  great  recompense  of  reward. 

When  Christianity  lifts  up  the  veil,  we  are  not  presented 
with  an  elysium  created  by  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  nor  with 
a  state  of  pleasure,  according  to  the  sensual  ideas  of  the  luxu¬ 
rious  ;  or  with  a  country  peopled  with  beings  actuated  by  such 
passions,  desires,  and  animosities,  as  characterize  the  imperfect 
inhabitants  of  this  footstool — but  with  a  state  of  purity  and  ho¬ 
liness,  where  the  inhabitants  are  eternally  to  dwell  in 'perfect 
peace  and  harmony,  amidst  the  greatest  blessings  which  their 
natures  are  capable  of  enjoying. 

Bevelation  assures  us  that,  in  heaven,  no  sorrow,  mourning, 
oppression,  pain,  or  infirmity,  shall  be  known  at  all ;  but  it 
.  does  not  attempt  to  describe  the  beauties  and  glory  of  its  state 
-—because  it  is  such  as  eye  hath  nut  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor 
hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive. 

The  sublimity  of  heaven  is  too  great  for  our  conceptions, 
but  the  evidences  of  such  a  state  are  so  strong,  and  the  particu¬ 
lars  which  are  revealed  concerning  it,  so  delightful,  that  no 
man,  brought  into  any  degree  of  serious  consideration,  can 
withhold  his  admiration  of  it,  or  wish  to  have  his  heart  uninflu¬ 
enced  by  its  force. 

If  we  consider  the  multiplicity  and  severity  of  the  evils 
which  perplex  this  state  of  mortality,  we  must  highly  value 
that  system  of  religion  which  enables  its  possessors  to  bear  up 
•against  them  with  fortitude. 

Alea  in  a  state  of  nature  may,  and  often  do^  perform  good 
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actions  $  but  the  same  princi)|>1es  may  prompt  them  to  commit 
evil.  As  long  as  they  are  pleased,  they  will  continue  to  be 
kind  and  benevolent ;  but  when  once  they  kre  grieved  or  in¬ 
sulted,  revenge  takes  possession  of  theif  hearts,  and  dreadful 
is  its  influence !— The  Christian  religion  now  comes  to  our  aid— 
this  teaches  forbearance,  and  says,  ^  Vengeance  i$  mine,  saith 
the  Lord,** 


FOR  THB  FRIEND. 

OJV  THE  STUDY  OF  RELIOIOJ^, 

The  views  of  men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  learning,  are  various,  according  to  their  peculiar  bent  of 
mind,  or  condition  in  life.  True  genius  is  the  lot  of  a  few, 
though  many  have  talents,  which  seem  nearly  allied  to  it,  and  that 
enable  them  to  move  in  a  sphere  above  the  bulk  of  mankind.— 
Hence  it  often  happens,  that  persons  of  superior  understand¬ 
ing,  mistaking  the  nature  of  their  talents,  and  led  away  by  ar¬ 
dent  feelings,  have  deviated  into  paths  which  they  were  never 
fitted  to  pursue,  with  honor  to  themselves  or  with  advantage  to 
others. 

Under  the  delusive  title  of  general  learning,  the  poverty 
of  our  attainments  may  be  concealed  from  the  ignorant ;  bub 
the  more  penetrating  discover  at  a  glance  the  vanity  of  our  pre¬ 
tensions,  only  supported  by  mean  artifice  and  high  ostentation. 

As  few  can  hope  to  attain  perfection  in  more  than  one 
branch  of  knowledge,  is  it  nut  of  importance  that  each  member 
of  society  should  turn  his  attention  to  that  which  is  most  con¬ 
genial  with  his  talents  and  his  opportunities  ?  There  is  one  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  which  concerns  every  individual  in  society  :  It 
behoves  the  man  of  genius  as  well  as  him  that  f.»llows  tlie  plough, 
to  search  for  those  truths  which  the  light  of  nature  discovers, 
concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  our  Maker,  t(^ther  with 
those  clearer  evidences  of  His  perfections,  and  the  glories  of  » 
future  world,  imparted  by  Divine  Revelation.  The  study  of 
such  momentous  doctrines  should  be  deemed  the  first  and  great¬ 
est  object  of  a  rational  and  intelligent  nature — the  end  and 
perfection  of  all  human  learning.  To  be  wholly  destitute  of 
this  knowledge,  is  to  forfeit  our  aatural  privile^es'—to^  forget 
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oar  so^rior  endotrments,  and  to  degrade  ourselves  in  the  scale 
of  being.  All  other  studies  maj  terminate  in  the  mere  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  cariosity :  Religion  alone,  while  it  opens  abundant 
sources  to  the  inquisitive  mind,  establishes  an  indissoluble  con¬ 
nection  between  our  present  and  future  being ;  thus  making  tiie 
Divine  glory  and  our  happiness  the  great  end  of  our  researches. 

lliough  Religion,  founded  on  reason  and  Scripture,  is  of 
all  sciences  the  most  sublime  and  comprehensive  in  its  nature, 
yet  it  appears  to  have  been  less  cultivated  by  men  of  superior 
talents  than  almost  any  other  pursuit.  Many  such  have  con¬ 
tracted  a  dislike  to  all  religious  subjects,  from  having  accus¬ 
tomed  their  minds  to  dwell  upon  the  disgusting  forms  in  which 
Velmion  has  appeared  among  the  illiterate  and  uninformed 
Thus,  in  countries  where  the  established  religion  is  roost  cor¬ 


rupt  and  absunl,  sceptical  philosophy  is  sure  to  prevail. 

There  is  no  art  or  science  whatever  which  has  not  been 
disgraced  by  ignorant  pretenders ;  and  it  is  equally  unfair  to 
despise  pure  Religion,  because  some  have  rendered  its  name  dis¬ 
respectful,  by  their  unhallowed  conduct  or  their  superstitious 
systems,  as  it  would  be  to  despise  all  poetry,  after  having  read 
the  wretched  rhymes  of  a  low  scribbler. 

But  meditation  on  the  Divine  nature,  and  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  mankind,  however  it  may  strengthen  virtuous  emotions 
in  the  mind  of  a  modest,  humble  inquirer,  may  be  strangely 
perverted  by  men  who  love  disputation  more  than  truth.  No 
bias  can  be  more  unfavorable  to  fair  discussion  than  the  desire 
of  appearing  ingenious  and  subtile  in  argument :  united  with  a 
turn  for  ridicule,  it  baffles  every  attempt  to  produce  conviction. 
The  force  of  credulity,  and  early  prejudices,  are  powerful  obsta¬ 
cles  to  truth,  but  not  insurmountable.  They  may  be  overcome  by 
patient  investigation:  they  may  be  considered  as  natural  infinni* 
ties  of  tlie  understanding,  fur  which  some  cure  is  provided. 

Scepticism  is  a  wilful  perversion  of  intellect ;  a  vice  which 
cankers  the  mind  and  bids  defiance  to  every  remedy.  Its  drift 
is,  not  to  to  clear  up  old  doubts,  but  to  create  new  difficulties— 
not  to  instruct,  but  to  perplex.  In  religion,  as  in  every  otlier 
science,  there  are  certain  limits  fixed  to  human  understanding, 
beyond  which  it  is  presumption  to  extend  our  inquiries.  Reli¬ 
gious  studies,  while  tliey  abound  with  topics  which  exercise  the 
most  profound  understanding,  are  no  less  fruitful  in  ideas  which 
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excite  the  finest  feelings  and  affections  of  the  human  heart.—- 

t  •  * 

No  pursuit  requires  a  more  vigorous  exertion  of  the  reasoning 
faculty^  or  affords  so  ample  a  scope  for  the  charmii^  flights  of 
ima^nation.  There  is  scarcely  any  source  of  knowledge,  from 
nature  or  art,  which  may  not  be  rendered  tributary  to  the  praise 
of  our  Creator.  Whatever  cavils  may  be  raised  from  a  partial 
or  indistinct  view  of  the  Divine  intentions-,  in  the  present  order 
of  tilings,  we  must  be  sensible,  on  mature  deliberation,  of  tiie 
comparative  insignificancy  of  all  pursuits  which  are  bounded 
by  time,  and  do  not  centre  in  that  Eternal  Being  from  whom  all 
knowledge  proceeds.  But  in  order  to  insure  success  in  this  di¬ 
vine  science,  we  shall  absolutely  need  the  wisdom  that  is  from 
above* 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

MESshs.  Editors, 

The  fbllOwing  old  story  displays  the  unhappy  cdnse- 
quences  of  bashfulness  in  such  a  striking  manner,  ahd  is  rela^^ 
ted  with  so  much  feeling  and  apparent  accuracy^  that  1  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  1  feel  to  transcribe  it  for  your  Magaeine* 
No  reader  whose  sufferings  from  this  cause  have  been  half  sd 
great  as  mine,  can  peruse  this  tale  without  having  his  sympathy 
strongly  excited.  S«  * 

THE  BASHFUL 

I  LABOR  under  a  species  of  distress,  which  I  fear  wilt  at 
length  drive  me  utterly  from  that  society  in  which  I  am  most 
amMtieus  to  appear ;  but  I  will  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  my 
Origin  and  present  situation,  by  which  you  will  be  enabled  toi 
judge  of  my  difficulties. 

My  father  ivis  a  farmer  of  nO  great  property,  and  wkh  tKS 
other  learning  than  be  had  acquired  at  a  charity  school  $  but 
ftiy  inother  being  dead,  and  I  an  only  child,  he  determined  to 
give  me  that  advantage  n^hich  he  fancied  wotiid  have  made  him 
happy,  viz.  a  learned  edttcati6n.->-I  whs  sent  to  a  country  gram-* 
futr  school,  and  from  thence  to  the  unitersity^  with  a  view  of 
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qualifying  for  holy  orders.  •  H^ere)  having  but  small  allowance 
from  my  father,  and  being  naturally  of  a  timid  and  bashful  dis¬ 
position,  I  bad  no  opportunity  of  rubbing  off  that  native  awk¬ 
wardness  which  is  the  fatal  cause  of  all  my  unhappiness,  and 
which  I  now  begin  to  fbar  can  never  be  amended. 

You  must  know  that  in  my  person  I  am  tall  and  thin,  with  a 
fair  complexion,  and  light  flaxen  hair;  but  of  such  extreme  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  shame,  that,  on  the  smallest  subject  of  confusion, 
my  blood  all  rushes  into  my  cheeks,  and  I  appear  a  perfect  full 
blown  rose.  The  consciousness  of  this  unhappy  failing  made 
me  avoid  society,  and  I  became  enamored  of  a  college  life ;  par¬ 
ticularly  when  I  reflected  that  the  uncouth  manners  of  my 
father^s  family  were  little  calculated  to  improve  my  outward 
conduct ;  1  therefore  had  resolved  on  living  at  the  university 
and  taking  pupils,  when  two  unexpected  events  greatly  altered 
the  posture  of  my  affiurs,  viz.  my  father’s  death,  ai^  the  arri¬ 
val  of  an  uncle  from  the  Indies. 

This  uncle  I  had  very  rarely  heard  my  father  mention,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  long  since  dead,  when  he 
arrived  in  this  country  only  a  week  too  late  to  close  his  broth¬ 
er’s  eyes.  I  am  ashamed  to  confess,  what  I  believe  has  been 
often  experienced  by  those  of  better  education  than  their  par- 
ents,  that  my  poor  father’s  ignorance  and  vulgar  language  had 
often  made  me  blush  to  think  I  was  his  son  :  and  at  his  death 
1  was  not  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  that  which  I  was  nut  un- 
frequently  ashamed  to  own. 

*  My  uncle  was  but  little  affected,  for  he  had  been  separated 
.from  his  brother  more  than  thirty  years,  and  in  that  time  he 
had  acquired  a  foilune,  which  he  used  to  boast  would  make  a 
Ifabob  happy  ;  in  short,  he  had  brought  over  with  him  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds,  and  upon  this  he  built  hia 
hopes  of  never-ending  happiness.  While  he  was  planning 
schemes  of  greatness  and  delight,  whether  the  change  of  cli¬ 
mate  might  affect  him,  or  some  other  cause,  I  know  not,  but  he 
was  snatched,  from  all  his  dreams  of  joy  by  a  short  illness,  of 
which  he  died,  leaving  me  heir  to  all  hia  property.  And  now, 
sir,  behodd  me  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  well  stocked  with  Lat¬ 
in,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  but 
so  awkward  and  unversed  in  every  gentlemanlike  accomplish^ 
ment,  that  I  am  pmnted  at  by  all  who  aae  nt'Ci  as  the  w&Uthfy 
hfirwd  cUmm* 
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I  have  lately  purchased  an  estate  in  the  country,  which 
abounds  in  what  is  call^  a  fashionable  neighborhood ;  and  when 
you  reflect  on  my  parentage  and  uncouth  manner,  you  will 
hardly  think  how  much  my  company  is  courted  by  the  sur¬ 
rounding  families,  especially  by  those  who  have  marriageable 
daughters :  from  these  gentlemen  I  have  received  familiar  calls^ 
and  the  most  pressing  invitations,  and  though  1  wished  to  ac¬ 
cept  their  offered  friendship,  I  have  repeatedly  excused  myself 
on  the  pretence  of  not  being  quite  settled ;  for  the  truth  is,  that 
when  I  have  rode  or  walked  with  full  intention  to  return  their 
several  visits,  my  heart  has  failed  me  as  I  approached  their 
^tes,  and  I  have  frequently  returned  homeward,  resolving  to 
try  again  to*morrow. 

At  length,  however,  I  determined  to  conquer  my  timidity 
and  three  days  ago  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  one 
whose  open  easy  manner  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  a  cordial 
welcome.  Thomas  Friendly,  who  lives  about  two  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  is  a  baronet,  with  about  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  es¬ 
tate,  joining  to  that  which  I  purchased  ;  he  has  two  son^  and 
five  daughters,  all  grown  up,  and  living,  with  their  mother  and 
a  maiden  sister  of  Thomases,  at  Friendly  Hall,  dependent  on 
their  father. 

Conscious  of  my  unpolished  gait,  I  have  for  some  time 
past  taken  private  lessons  of  a  professor,  who  teaches  ^owa 
gentlemen  to  dance  and  though  I  at  first  found  wondrous 
difficulty  in  the  art  he  taught,  my  knowledge  of  the  mathemat¬ 
ics  was  of  prodigious  use  in  teaching  me  the  equilibrium  of  ray 
body,  and  the  due  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the 
five  positions.  Having  now  acquired  the  art  of  walking  with¬ 
out  tottering,  and  learned  to  make  a  bow,  1  boldly  ventured  to 
accept  the  baronet’s  invitation  to  a  family  dinner,  not  doubting 
but  my  new  acquirements  would  enable  me  to  see  the  ladies 
with  tolerable  intrepidity :  but  alas !  how  vain  are  all  the  hopes 
of  theory,  when  unsupported  by  habitual  practice. 

As  I'approached  the  house,  a  dinner  bell  alarmed  my  fears 
lest  I  had  spoiled  the  dinner  by  want  of  punctuality  :  impress¬ 
ed  with  this  idea,  I  blushed  the  deepest  crimson  as  my  name 
was  repeatedly  announced  by  the  several  livery  servants,  who 
ushered  me  into  the  library,  hardly  knowing  what  or  whom  I 
saw  ?  at  my  first  entrance  I  summened  all  my  fortitude  and 
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iDai1«  ray  new  learned  bow  tp  Lady  Friendly ,  but  unfortim^* 
ly*  in  bringing  back  my  left  foot  to  the  third  position,  I  trod 
ppon  the  gouty  toe  of  Idr,  Friendlyi  who  bad  followed  close 
at  my  heels  to  be  the  nomeqclator  of  the  family,  The  confu* 
sion  this  occasioned  in  me,  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  since  none 
but  bashful  men  can  judge  of  my  distress,  and  of  that  descrip* 
iion  the  number  I  believe  is  very  small,  The  baronet’s  polite« 
pess  by  degrees  dissipated  my  concern ;  and  I  was  astonished 
to  see  how  far  gnod  breeding  could  enable  him  to  suppress  hig 
feehpgs,  and  app^  with  perfect  ease  after  so. painful  an  acci« 
dent. 

The  cheerfulness  of  her  ladyship,  and  the  familiar  chat  of 
the  young  ladies,  insensibly  led  me  to  throw  off  my  reserve 
and  sheepishness,  till  at  length  I  ventured  to  join  in  cimversa* 
^pn,  and  even  tp  start  fresh  sul^ects.  The  library  being  richly 
furnished  with  books  in  elegant  bindings,  I  conceived  Thomas 
to  he  a  man  of  literature,  and  ventured  to  give  my  opinion  con# 
Cerning  the  several  editions  pf  the  Greek  classics,  of  which  the 
haronet*8  opinion  exactly  coincided  with  my  own.  To  this  sub* 
iect  1  was  led  by  observing  an  edition  of  Xenophon,  in  sixteen 
volumes,  which  (as  1  had  never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing) 
greatly  excited  my  curiosity,  and  1  rose  up  to  examine  what  it 
could  be :  Thomas  saw  what  I  was  about,  and,  as  1  suppose, 
willing  to  save  me  trouble,  rose  to  take  down  the  book,  which 
made  me  more  eager  to  prevent  him,  and  hastily  laying  inj 
hand  on  the  first  volume,  I  pulled  it  forcibly ;  but  lo !  instead 
cf  books,  a  board,  which  by  leather  and  gilding  had  been  made 
to  look  like  sixteen  volameg,  came  tumbling  down,  and  untuck* 
ily  pitched  upon  a  VV'edgewood  inkstand  on  the  table  under  it» 
|u  vain  did  Thomas  assure  me  there  was  no  harm  j  I  saw  the 
ink  streaming  from  an  inlaid  table  on  a  Turkey  carpet,  and, 
fcarce  knowing  what  1  did,  attempted  to  stop  its  progress  with 
my  cambric  handkerchief.  In  the  height  of  this  confusion,  we 
were  informed  that  dinner  wps  served  up,  and  I  with  joy  per* 
ceived  that  the  bell  which  at  first  had  so  alarmed  my  fears,  was 
only  the  hglf  hour  dinner  bell. 

In  walking  throu^  the  ball  and  suite  of  apartments  to  the 
dining  room,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  scattered  senses,  and 
was  desired  to  take  my  seat  betwixt  Lady  Friendly  and  her 
dspghtcf  the  Uble*^  Since  the  fall  of  the  wooden 
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XenophoBy  my  face  had  beea  continually  burning  like  a  fire* 
briiodf  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  recover  myself  and  feel  com* 
iwrtably  cool,  when  an  unlocked  for  accident  rekindled  all  my 
heat  and  blushes.  Having  set  n^  plate  of  soup  too  near  the 
eii.^e  of  the  table,  in  bowing  to  Miss  Dinah,  who  politely  com* 
pliinented  the  pattern  of  my  waistcoat,  I  tumbled  the  whole 
scalding  contents  into  my  lap.  In  spite  of  an  immediate  sup* 
pljr  of  napkins  to  wipe  tiie  surface  of  my  clothes,  my  black  silk 
breeches  were  not  stout  enough  to  save  me  from  the  painful  ef* 
fects  ef  this  sudden  fomentation,  and  for  some  minutes  my  le^ 
snd  thighs  seemed  stewing  in  a  boiling  cauldron  $  but  recol* 
lecting  how  'lliomas  had  disguised  his  toKure  when  1  trod  up* 
go  bis  toe,  I  firmly  bore  my  pain  in  silence,  and  sat  with  my 
low  cr  extremities  parboiled,  amidst  the  stifled  giggling  of  the 
ladies  and  the  servants. 

I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I  made  duriM 
the  first  course,  or  the  distress  occasioned  by  my  being  desired 
to  carve  a  fowl,  or  help  to  various  dishes  that  stood  near  nmp 
spilling  a  sauce  boat,  and  knocking  down  a  salt  seller;  rati  er 
let  me  hasten  to  the  second  coarse,  **  where  fresh  disasters  over* 
whelmed  me  quite.’* 

1  had  a  piece  of  rich  awtrt  pudding  on  my  fQrk,  whe< 
Miss  Louisa  Friendly  bej^ed  to  trouble  me  for  a  p^on  that 
st4HMl  near  me :  in  my  haste,  scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  C 
whipped  the  pudding  into  my  mouth,  hot  as  a  burning  coal :  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  ray  agony ;  my  eyq^  were  starting 
from  their  socketH  at  last,  in  spite  of  shame  and  resolution,  I 
was  obliged  to  drop  the  cause  of  my  torment  on  my  plate.— 
Thomas  and  the  ladies  all  compassionated  my  misfortune,  and 
each  advised  a  different  application ;  one  recommended  oil,  a> 
nother  water,  but  all  agreed  that  wine  was  best  for  drawing  out 
the  fire ;  a  glass  of  sherry  was  brought  me  fr^m  foe  sideboard, 
which  I  snatched  up  with  eagerness ;  but,  ifli !  how  shall  I  tell 
the  sequel  ?  Whether  the  butler  by  accident  mistook,  or  par> 
posely  designed  to  drive  me  mad,  he  gave  me  foe  strongest 
brandy,  with  which  I  filled  my  mouth,  already  fleaed  and  blis* 
tered.  Totally  unused  to  every  kind  of  ardent  spirits,  with 
my  tongue,  throat,  and  palate  as  raw  as  beef,  what  could  1  do? 
I  could  not  swallow*  and  clapping  my  hands  upon  my  moutb^ 
the  cursed  liquor  squirted  tbnmgh  my  iMwe  and  fingers  like  a 
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Ibnntain,  over  all  the  dishes;  and  I  was  crushed  by  bursts  of 
laughter  from  all  quarters.  In  vain  did  Thomas  reprimand  the 
servants,  and  Lady  Friendly  chide  her  daughters ;  for  the  meag. 
ure  of  my  shame  and  their  diversion  was  not  yet  complete.-.. 
To  relieve  me  from  the  intolerable  state  of  perspiration  which 
this  accident  had  caused,  without  considering  what  I  did,  I 
wiped  my  face  with  that  ill  fated  handkerchief  which  was  still 
wet  from  tiie  consequences  of  the  fall  of  Xenophon,  and  cov¬ 
ered  all  my  features  with  the  streaks  of  ink  in  every  directioB. 
The  old  man  himself  could  not  support  this  shock,  but  joined 
his  lady  in  the  general  laugh ;  while  I  sprang  from  the  table  in 
despair,  rushed  out  of  ^e  house,  and  ran  home  in  an  agony  of 
confusion  and  disgrace  which  the  most  poignant  sense  of  guilt 
could  not  have  excited. 

Thus,  without  having  deviated  from  the  path  of  moral  rec. 
titude,  I  am  raffmng  torments  like  a  **  goblin  damnM.**  The 
Ibwer  half  of  me  has  been  almost  boiled,  my  tongue  and  mouth 
pilled,  and  I  bear  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  my  forehead ;  yet 
iftese  are  but  trifling  considerations,  to  the  everlasting  shame 
which  I  must  feel  whenever  this  adventure  shall  be  mentioned. 
Perhaps  by  your  assistance,  when  my  neighbors  know  how  much 

Y  feel  <Hi  die  occasion,  they  will  spare  a  bashful  man  $  and  (as 

Y  am  just  informed  my  poultice  is  ready)  I  trust  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  the  haste  in  which  1  subscribe  myself. 

Tours,  H. 


YOU  THU  FRIEND. 

EDUCdTIO^r, 

W ben  Earl  Barrymore  was  fined  fifty  pounds  sterling,  at 
Ae  King’s  Bench,  for  an  assault  on  a  person  by  the  name  of 
Donadieu,  Chief  Justice  Kenyon  left  the  case  entirely  to  the 
jury,  but  remarked,  that  the  country  was  uot  a  little  disgra- 
«d  by  the  defect  there  appeared  to  be  in  the  education  of  Eng* 
lish  noblemen,  when  they  were  brou^t  into  a  court  of  justice 
to  fini^  it.” 

Another  verdict  for  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds 
gteriing  was  likewise  obtained  agunst  the  same  nobleman,  in 
the  same  court,  by  a  builder,  for  erecting  a  theatre,  before  bis 
XordsAtj)  became  of  age.Wudge  Kenyon  lamented  that  ^  tbi? 
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^oung  man  had,  in  hig  minority,  been  garraiinded  by  deaigning 
men,  who,  instead  of  storing  his  mind  with  useful  literature, 
had  depraved  his  taste  and  perverted  his  disposition.”-— With 
respect  to  private  theatrical  representations,  die  Chief  Justice 
«  doubted  whether  they  ever  did  inculcate  a  single  virtuous  sen¬ 
timent — He  had  known  instances  where  they  had  a-oontrary 
eflbct,  and  they  usually  tended  to  vitiate  the  morals  and  de¬ 
bauch  the  taste  of  both  sexes~-That  both  the  performers  and 
die  audience  were  much  the  worse  for  every  night  they  spent 
in  that  kind  of  entertainment,  and  that  every  Romeo  would,  at 
the  end  of  tlie  play,  be  able  to  calculate  the  height  of  his  Julietta 
virtue,” 

Sketches  from  a  Memoir  of  George  Thiclcness.^^  He 
raised  the  school  to  a  degree  of  repu^tion  in  which  it  had  nev¬ 
er  before  stuod^— he  never  absented  himself  in  school  hours,  or 
used  any  other  method  of  punishment  than  rational  admonition. 
The  rod  was  never  exercised  in  St.  PauPs  school  during  the 
whole  of  his  long  administration. 

**  ’Tis  a  shame  that  it  is  not  totally  laid  aside,  as  an  inde¬ 
cent,  unmanly  punishment,  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  a  mas¬ 
ter,  and  degrading  in  the  last  degree  to  a  sensible  boy  turned 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.*  Parents  and  guardians  might 
easily  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  associating  and  coming  to  a  resolution 
not  to  send  boys  of  that  age  to  any  school  or  acaulemy,  public 
or  private,  where  flogging  is  practised. 

Mr.  Thickness  thought,  forty  years  ago,  that  it  served 
more  to  harden  than  to  reform  $  and  he  took  his  boys  into  the 
library,  after  the  school  was  dismissed,  to  use  reason  instead  of 
birch _ and  he  found  it  quite  sufficient  in  every  instance. 

^  The  Mercers’  Company,  who  have  the  management  of 
St.  Paul’s  school,  consented  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.Thickness, 
and  made  an  ample  provision  for  him  during  tiie  renuunder  of 
his  life,  but  upon  express  condition  that  he  should  name  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  which  he  accordingly  did,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Roberts. 

**  So  high  a  sense  of  the  merit  and  amiable  disposition  of 
Mr.  Thickness  did  the  gentlemen  educated  under  him  enter- 

*  We  are  aware  that  this  doctrine  will  meet  with  many  opponents.— 
The  subject,  however,  is  important,  and  merits  the  serious  and  candid 
flectkm  of  all  who  are  concerucd  in  the  education  of  youth,  Ea. 
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tain,  that)  on  the  last  anniversarj  meeting,  in  cooj|anction  with 
the  present  scholars,  (eighty -one  being  present)  they  agreed  to 
the  f<dlowing  resolutions: 

tsti  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  tiiat  H  will  be  for 
the  credit  and  advantage  of  St.  Paul’s  school,  that  a  public 
timony  should  be  |^ven  by  ns,  of  our  respect  for  the  memory  of 
'  the  late  George  Thickness,  formerly  bi^  master,  of  this  scho^. 

^  fid.  That  a  marble  bust  be  erected,  at  the  expense  of  the 
meeting,  in  some  con^cuous  place  in  the  schctpl,  and  that  the 
care  of  the  safiie  be  recominended  to  Dr.  Roberts,  and  to  all 
•ttcceedii%  high  masters  of  the  school. 

Sd.  That  it  be  recommended,  in  the  name  of  the  meet* 
ii^,  to  the  present,  and  all  succeeding  roasters,  to  instruct  the 
h^her  scholars  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  name  and 
character  of  Mr.  Thickness,  in  their  annual  speeches,  imme* 
diatelv  after  that  of  Dean  Collet,  the  founder  of  the  school. 

^  4th.  That  a  fair  copy  of  these  resolutions  he  depomted, 
and  carefully  preserved,  in  the  library  of  the  school.” 

Atnmonius,  a  celebrated  Orceian  schoolmaster,  never  used 
mtiier  rods  or  ferulas,  saying,  **  they  were  only  suited  for  the 
punishment  of  slaves,  and  not  for  tiie  correction  of  ingenious, 
Aeebom  children  $  at  least,  to  be  only  exercised  by  parents  to* 
wards  their  own  ofepring.”  **  Our  master,”  says  Plutarch, 
*  perceiving  at  an  afternoon  lecture  that  some  of  the  scholars 
had  eaten  more  largely  tiian  became  the  moderation  of  students, 
sent  for  the  father  of  one  of  them,  and  desired  him  to  scourge 
his  son  in  our  sight.  By  this  example,  every  one  understood 
that  the  like  punishment  was  equally  deserved  by  all  that  had 
offended.” 

Extract  from  a  Tour  through  Scotland.—^  The  Scotch 
are  in  general  polite  and  easy  of  address,  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
a  man  of  that  nation  without  some  learning.  The  delict  of 
every  father  is  to  give  an  education  to  his  son.*— The  manner 
teaching  their  boys  differs  little  from  ours ;  but  they  are  strict* 
ly  attentive  never  to  let  them  read  any  book  that  can  give  tiiem 
mean  or  bad  ideas.  I  observed  a  kind  of  proof  that  they  do 
retain  the  taste  they  imbibed  so  early,  by  the  booksellers’  shops, 
in  which  no  such  silly  novels,  romances,  and  bombastical  au* 
thor%fts  thoM  with  which  ours  are  so  plentifully  furnished,  are 
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to  be  seen  »n  tbeir  sbehre»— but  suob  oi^y  a«  cverjr  mail  of  po> 
lite  literature  woul4  choeee  for  his  own  Hbrarj.-— Tie  samb 
caution  is  observed  towards  the  female  sea. 

**  The  students  are  taught  to  Inow  fo«r  lessons  well.—* 
The  tutors  who  have  the  direetion  of  their  elasskal  leamii^, 
take  strict  care  of  their  morals.  All  the  students  are  o^^ed 
to  do  their  exercises  before  the  whole  nniversitj  f  so  tiiat  igno¬ 
rance  or  idleness  is  swre  to  be  punished  with  disgrace. 

**  No  wonder  that  the  ^otch  are  accounted  so  wise  a  peo* 
pie ;  and  if  ever  j  one’s  capacity,  in  this  country,  was  improved 
with  such  care  and  judgment,  what  a  decrease  would  there  be 
of  our  present  multitude  of  fools.”— •European  JS^axine. 

Perhaps  the  observations  in  the  above  extract  would  as  well 
suit  the  soil  of  the  state  of  NeW'Vork  as  that  of  **  the  fisstai^ 
chered  Isle.” 


OAIGIMai*  AWn  SUAnCTED. 


The  following  sofAism,  (a  common  one  with  Heists,)  ww 
race  sensibly  answered  by  Lady  Huntingdon  : 

Being  asked  by  Boliog^roke  how  she  co>uId'  reconcile 
prayer  for  particular  blessiugs  with  the  doctrine  oC  resignation 
to  the  Divine  will  ?”  “  Suppose,”  smd  she,  “  I  were  about  to 
offer  a  petition  to  a  prince,  of  whose  kindness  and  wrisdom  I 
had  the  highest  opinion  :  my  la,nguage  would  be,  I  wi^  you 
to  bestow  on  me  such  or  such  a  favor,  but  yora*  bigness  knows 
better  than  I,  how  for  it  would  be  agpeeabie  to^yon,.  or  right  in 
itself,  to  grant  my  desire.  1  therefore  content  myself  with 
humbly  presenting  my  petition,  and  leave  the  event  entirely  to 
you.” 

Cromwell  kept  his  poHtieal  fanatics  in  order,  in  their  own 
way. — When  one  of  them-  waited  upon  him,  as  he  said,  in  the 
tame  of  the  Lord,  to.  know  the  destination  of  one  of  his  ffeets, 
he  said  to  liim,  “  My  good  friend,  the  Lord  shall  know,  fwr 
thou  shalt  go  with  the  fleet.”— He  immediately  stamped  with 
Ms  foot,  wh^  some  soldiers  appearkig,  he  denred  them  to  take 
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Kwaj  his  inquisitive  friend,  and  stow  him  in  the.  hold  of  one  of 
the  ships  that  were  then  under  sailing  orders. 

Cromwell,  bj  means  of  one  of  his  agents,  discovered  a  let.* 
ter  from  Charles  I.  to  his  queen,  concealed  in  the  pummel  of  a 
saddle,  at  an  inn  in  Holbourn,  in  which  he  told  her,  **  that 
though  he  had  promised  Cromwell  a  dukedom  and  the  garter, 
he  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  promise  $  but  that,  when  restored, 
.he  would  give  him  a  hempen  instead  of  a  silken  one.*’  Crom* 
well  therefore  thought  it  not  advisable  to  trust  a  prince  who  dif¬ 
fered  so  widely  from  Louis  XII.  of  France,  who  used  to  say, 
that,  **  if  good  faith  was  banished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it 
should  always  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of  a  king.”  ’ 

‘When  the  subtile  Thomas  Aquinas  first  visited  Rome,  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  said  to  him,  jocosely,  **  You  see,  Thomas,  that  we 
cannot  say  with  St.  Peter,  *  Silver  and  gold  have  we  naneJ 
**  No,”  replied  Thomas,  neither  can  you  say  as  he  did,  to  the 
lamef  *  Jrise  and  waUeJ*  ” 

Doctor  Oliver  had  an  ingenious  method  of  weaning  his 
drinking  patients  from  their  favorite  liquor.  He  gave  them 
emetics,  and  made  them  work  it  off  with  their  beloved  cordial, 
diluted  witlv  warm  water,  which  gave  them  a  disgust  to  it  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards. 

When  Bishop  Latimer  was  told  that  a  certain  person  had 
cozened  him,  ^  No,”  said  the  Bishop,  he  hath  not  cozened 
me,  but  his  own  conscience.” 

**  He  that  has  light  in  his  own  dear  breast. 

May  sit  i’  th*  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day ; 

But  be  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts. 

Benighted  walks  under  the  mid^lay  sun. 

Himself  is  his  own  dungeon.”  Hiitoh.. 

JMan.— If  you  observed  among  the  various  orders  of  society 
the  numerous  measures  pursued  to  alleviate,  to  cure,  and  even  to 
prevent  every  calami^  which  the  indigent  can  suffer,  or  the 
afiluent  conceive ;  to  remove  not  only  want  but  ignorance ;  to 
suppress  not  only  misery  but  vice ;  would  you  not  exclaim  with 
Hamlet,  What  a  piece  of-  work  is  man !  How  noble  in  reason ! 
How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  action  how  like  an  angel !  In  com' 
pasmon  how  like  a  God !’’  If  you  looked  into  the  whole  comet* 
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like  eccentric  orbit  of  the  human  character ;  if  jon  compared  alt 
the  struggling  contrariety  of  principle  and  passion  $  the  clash* 
ing  of  opinion  and  of  action^of  resolution  and  of  performance;, 
the  victories  of  evil  over  the  propensities  to  good ;  if  you  con* 
trasted  the  splendid  virtue  with  the  disorderly  vice  $  tiie  exalt* 
ed  generosity  with  the  selfish  narrowness ;  the  provident  boun* 
ty  with  the  thoughtless  prodigality ;  the  extremes  of  all  that  in 
dignified,  with  the  excess  of  all  that  is  abject ;  would  you  not 
exclaim,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Pascal,  O !  the  grandeur  and  the 
littleness,  the  excellence  and  the  corruption,  the  majesty  and 
the  meanness  of  man !”  If  you  attended  the  debates  in  our  great 
deliberative  assemblies  $  if  you  heard  the  argument  and  the  el* 
oquence,  **  the  wisdom  and  the  wit,’*  the  public  spirit  and  the 
disinterestedness ;  Curtius’s  devotedness  to  his  country,  and 
Regulus’s  disdain  of  self,  expressed  with  all  the  logic  which 
reason  can  suggest,  and  embellished  with  all  the  rhetoric  which 
fancy  can  supply,  would  you  not  rapturously  cry  out,  this  is 
**  Above  all  Greek,  above  all  Human  fame  !** 

But  if  you  discerned  the  bitter  personality,  the  incurable  preju¬ 
dice,  the  cutting  retort,  the  suspicious  implication,  the  recrimi* 
aatiog  sneer,  the  cherished  animosity ;  if  you  beheld  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  an  empire  standing  still,  the  business  of  the  civilized 
globe  suspended,  while  two  intellectual  gladiators  are  thrusting 
each  to  give  the  other  a  fall,  and  to  show  his  own  strength  ; 
would  you  not  lament  the  littleness  of  the  great,  the  infirmities 
•f  the  good,  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  wise  ?  Would  you  not^ 
soaring  a  flight  far  above  Hamlet  or  Pascal,  apostrophize  with 
the  Royal  Psalmist,  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him 

Anecdote  of  Piron.*— Alexis  Piron,  the  celebrated  French, 
wit,  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  every  morning  to  muse  at  his 
ease  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  His  abstraction  often  led  him 
into  the  most  remote  part  of  the  wood,  and  as  his  sight  was 
had,  he  sometimes  lost  his  way,  and  did  not  regain  it  until  late 
in  the  evening.  One  day,  having  thus  missed  his  path,  he  found 
himself  so  fatigued,  on  comity  out  of  the  wood,  that  1m  was  o- 
hliged  to  rest  himself  upon  a  bench  attached  to  one  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  Conference  gate.  Hardly  was  he  seated,  when,  on. 

right  hand  and  on  the  left,  he  was  saluted  by  all  the  passea* 
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gersy  either  coming  In  or  going  out,  on  horsebaiilt  or  in  carria¬ 
ges.  Re  Kfted  hts  hat  more  or  less  to  each,  according  to  hig 
apparent  quality.  “  Sarcly,”  thonght  he  to  himaelf,  **  surel;^  I 
am  mnch  more  known  than  I  supposed.  Oh !  that  Mr.  A->m. 
Before  whom  I  almost  prostrated  myself  this  momingy  without 
his  deigning  to  answer  it  by  a  slight  nod  of  the  head— oh !  that 
he  were  now  here  to  witness  the  respect  that  is  shown  me 
While  he  made  these'  reflections,  the  crowd  passed  in  so  quick 
succession  that  at  last  the  exercise  of  the  bat  became  quite  fa. 
figuing.  Re  took  it  entirely  off,  and  contented  himself  with 
bowing  to  all  that  saluted  him.  Suddenly  an  old  woman  cast 
herself  on  her  knees  before  him,  with  her  hands  together.— 
Rise,  my  good  woman,*’  said  he,  astonished,  and  wonderiiw 
what  this  could  mean,  **  rise  $  you  treat  me  as  you  would  a 
maker  of  epic  poems  or  tragedies  $  but  you  are  deceived :  I 
have  never  arrived  at  that  high  honor ;  as  yet  I  have  never  ris¬ 
en  above  a  song  or  an  epigram.’*  But  tiie  old  woman  still  con¬ 
tinued  on  her  knees,  without  seeming  to  hear  him.  Piron 
thought  he  saw  her  lips  move,  and  supposed  she  was  speaking 
to  him.  He  leaned  forward  and  listened.  He  did  indeed  hear 
her  muttering  something  between  her  teeth ;  it  was  an  ^ve,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  an  image  of  tiie  Vn^n,  placed  directly  over  his  head. 
It  was  then,  upon  raising  his  ejres,  bo  discovered  the  true  ob¬ 
ject  ^  all  the  salutations  which  be  Had  believed  wore  directed 
to  himself.  **  So  k  is  with  poets,”  said  he,  as  he  walked 
they  think  all  the  world  is  looking  at  them,  or  is  at  their  feet, 
arbHe  in  truth  nobody  eares  whether  they  exist.” 

If  the  infidel  asserts  that  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  true  God, 
this  contradiction  evidently  follows that  he  must  have  been 
at  once  the  most  htdy  and  the  most  wicked  of  raon  $  there  be* 
ing  no  crime  so  audacious  as  that  of  pretended  and  usurped  Oi* 
rkiky.  Was  it  possible  that  virtue  so  exalted  should  be  erect* 
ed  upon  injustice  that  the  proudest  and  the  most  ambitious 
of  mankind  should  bo  the  great  master  and  accomplished  pat* 
tern  of  humsKty  ?— tiiat  a  doctrine  sa  pare  as  the  gospel  should 
be  the  werl  of  an  uncommiesioned  pretender  that  so  per&tt 
n  system  of  morals  should  be  established  on  blaspbeiny  i 

Lord  North,  at  the  close  of  life,  was  afilicted  with  the  to¬ 
tal  loss  of  At  Bath  he  met  Col*  Barre,  who  had  been  hh 
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warm  opponent  in  the  House  of  Commons^  and  who  was  also 
blind.  On  being  introduced  to  each  other,  Lord  North  said, 
o  Colonel,  you  and  I  have  been  often  at  variance,  but  I  believe 
there  are  no  people  in  the  world  who)  after  all,  would  be  more 
glad  to  see  eaih  other. 

The  farce  of  love  is  never  more  ridiculous  than  when  a  co* 
quet  is  solicited  by  a  coxcomb.  It  then  resembles  Dr.  Young’s 
fantastic  chase,  a  shadow  hunting  a  shade.” 

Scotch  Heroine. — Margaret  Lambrun  was  born  in  Scot¬ 
land  in  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart,  by  whom  she 
was  taken  into  service;  as  was  also  her  husband,  who  died  of 
grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  mistress.  Margaret,  deter¬ 
mined  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  Queen,  as  also  of  her 
husband,  repaired  to  the  English  court  to  execute  her  purpose 
on  Queen  Elizabeth — where,  disguising  herself  in  man’s  appa¬ 
rel,  as  she  endeavored  to  push  her  way  through  the  crowd,  she 
accidentally  dropped  one  of  her  pistols,  which  being  observed, 
she  was  immediately  seized  and  carried  before  Elizabeth,  who 
examined  her  closely  as  to  her  intentions.— Margaret  replied, 
Madam,  although  I  appear  in  this  habit,  I  am  a  woman ;  1 
was  several  years  in  the  service  of  Queen  Mary,  whom  you 
have  unjustly  put  to  death ;  you  have  also  caused  that  of  mj 
husband,  who  died  of  grief  to  see  that  innocent  Queen  so  ini- 
quitously  put  to  death.  Now,  as  I  had  the  greatest  love  for 
them  both,  I  resolved  to  revenge  their  deaths  by  killing  yoU^ 
I  had  made  many  efforts  to  divert  my  resolution,  but  in  vain  j 
I  found  myself  necessitated  to  prove  by  experience  the  truth 
of  the  maxim,  that  neither  reason  nor  force  can  hinder  a  wo¬ 
man  from  vengeance  when  she  is  impelled  by  love.’’ 

Elizabeth  calmly  heard  this  speech,  and  then  answered, 
“  You  are  then  persuaded  that  in  this  action  you  have  done 
your  duty,  and  satisfied  the  demands  which  your  love  for  your 
mistress  and  yoUr  spouse  required  from  you  :  but  what  think 
you  is  my  duty  to  do  to  you  ?”  Margaret  asked  if  this  question 
was  put  as  a  Queen  of  as  a  judge  ;  and  being  answered  that  it 
was  put  as  a  Queen,  slie  replied,  **  Tlien  your  Majesty  ought  to 
grant  me  a  pardon.”  “  But,”  said  Elizabeth,  “  what  assur¬ 
ance  can  you  give  that  you  will  not  repeat  the  attempt  - 
“  Madam,”  rejoined  Lambrun,  “  a  favor  given  under  restraints, 
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is  no  favor  at  alli  and  in  so  doing  your  Majesty  would  act  as 
a  judge.” 

The  Queen  was  so  struck  with  her  noble  behavior,  that  she 
granted  her  a  pardon,  and  a  safe  conduct  till  she  got  out  of  the 
kingdom. 

Sang  Froid. 

MtAtle  unsheath’d  his  shining  blade. 

And  fix’d  its  point  agsunst  his  breast ; 

Then  gaz’d  upon  the  wondering  maid. 

And  thus  his  dire  resolve  express’d : — 

Since,  cruel  fair,  with  cold  disdain. 

You  still  return  my  raging  love ;  * 

Thought  is  but  madness,  life  but  pain. 

And  thusr— at  once*— I  both  remove.” 

“  O  stay  one  moment !”  Chloe  said, 

I  And,  trembling,  hasted  to  the  door ; 

"  Here,  Betty,  quick— a  pail,  dear  maid,  ^ 

.  This  madman,  else,  vill  stain  the  Jloor'* 

Dancing, — I  am  an  old  fellow,”  says  Cowper,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Hurdis,  but  I  had  once  my  dancing  days  as  you 
have  now ;  yet  I  could  never  find  that  I  could  learn  half  so 
much  of  a  woman’s  real  character  by  dancing  with  her,  as  bj 
conversing  with  her  at  home,  when  I  could  observe  her  behav¬ 
ior  at  the  table  or  the.  fire-side,  and  in  all  the  trying  scenes  of 
domestic  life.  We  are  all  good  when  we  are  pleased  ;  but  she 
is  the  good  woman  who  wants  not  the  fiddle  to  sweeten  her.” 

Among  the  addresses  presented  to  James  I.  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  English  throne,  was  one  from  the  town  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  in  which  the  loyal  inhabitants  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
Majesty  might  reign  as  long  as  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  en¬ 
dured.  Faith,  inon,”  said  the  King  to  the  person  who  pre¬ 
sented  it,  if  1  do  reign  so  long,  my  son  must  reign  by  candle 
lighV^ 

The  following  anecdote  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  is  related  by 
a  gentleman  who  attended  him  in  Egypt At  that  important 
moment,  when  the  French  were  driven  from  the  walls  of  Acre, 


the  Pacha,  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  joy  and  surprise,  exclaimed, 
“  Sir  Sidney  Smith  shall  bu  King  of  Acre.”  That  gallant  offi* 
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cer^  seizing  tiie  opportunity,  claimed  the  fulfilment  of  his  prom¬ 
ise,  by  requiring  the  reins  of  government  for  one  day  only. — 
This  request  was  granted,  and  Sir  Sidney  devoted,  that  day  to 
opening  the  prisons  and  liberating  a  number  of  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  of  Turkish  barbarity,  who  had  long  languished  in  those 
loathsome  dungeons^ 

Bemarkable  Beggar.-— ‘"Sfint  tiie  turnpike  gate  on  Kent 
road,  London,  for  many  years  stood  a  lame  beggar.  A  gentle¬ 
man  had  noticed  the  mendicant  for  some  time,  and  was  much 
pleased  witli  his  mild  demeanor  and  address.  He  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  him  a  penny  every  morning  at  nine  o’clock, 
when  on  his  way  to  the  city :  he  now,  we  are  told,  holds  an  of¬ 
ficial  situation  in  the  bank.  This  apparently  distressed  object 
became  lately  very  infirm,  and  no  longer  took  his  usual  stand. 
The  philanthropist  visited  him  at  his  obscure  dwelling ;  he  sent 
medicines  and  nourishment;  but,  notwithstanding  this  kind  at¬ 
tention,  he  died,  first  making  a  will  and  bequeathing  all  he 
possessed  to  his  protector.  Conceive  the  astonishment  of  the 
gentleman,  when  he  found  that  the  object  of  his  bounty  had 
transferred  to  him  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  ! 

The  jealous  are  troublesome  to  others,  but  a  torment  to 
themselves. 

I 

•*«  ■■ 

AGRICULTURAL. 

Save  your  Corn  Cobs. — ;Beat  corq  cobs  fine,  boil  them  soft 
in  water,  add  a  little  meal,  husks,  or  bran,  with  salt  sufficient 
to  make  it  palatable;  when  cool  give  it  to  your  cows.  It  will 
make  them  thrifty,  and  they  will  produce  abundance  of  milk 
through  the  winter.  If  a  little  corn  be  beat  with  the  cobs  and 
boiled,  the  salt  and  husks  may  be  omitted.  Several  years  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  this  to  be  an  economical  and  good  method. 
Would  not  farmers,  therefore,  do  well  to  Save  their  corn  cobs  ? 
As  provender  for  cattle  will  be  scarce  the  ensuing  winter,  I  ear¬ 
nestly  recommend  the  above  for  trial.  A  machine,  similar  to 
that  with  which  tanners  grind  their  bark,  might  be  constructed, 
that  would  break  a  large  quantity  of  corn  and  cobs  in  a  short 
time.  The  expense  would  be  trifliiig,  compared  with  the  utili¬ 
ty*— fifl/eigA  Alinerva. 
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CCmtmuedf^tmpage^li-J^. 

June  18,  1815.  ’  A  tanguiilaty  battle  was  fought  at  Waterloo,  between 
the  allied  armies  under  the  piike  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher,  and 
the  French  army  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Emperor  Napol^^n; 
in  which  the  latter  was  completely  defeated. 

June^22*  The  Emperor  Napoleon  abdicated  in  feror  of  his  son,  Na% 
poleon  n. 

July  7.  The  allied  troops  entered  Paris, 

July  8.  Louis  XVIII.  returned  to  Paris. 

July  15.  Napoleon’  surrendered  himself  to  the  captain  o^the  Bellerophon, 
74,  then  lying  at  Rochefort^  he  was  afterwards  put  on  board  the  Northuni. 
berland,  and  conveyed  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 

June  17.  The  United  States  squadron,  Com.  Decatur,  captur^  an 
Algerine  frigate  of  46.  guns  and  between  4  and  500  men. 

Jwie  19.  The  U.  S.  squadron  captured  an  Algerine  brig  of  22  guns 
and  180  men,  , 

July  4.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  agreeable  to  Ae  terms  offered  by  Com.  Decatur. 

Sept.  M3,  A  very  severe  and  destructive  storai  visited  most  of  the 
seaboard  .and  many  .of  the  inland  towns  hv  the  states  of  New^Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhodedsland,  and  Connecticut,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Long-Island,  and  did  immense  damage  to  the  shipping  and  other  property. 
Sev^al  lives  were  also  lost.  *  . 

Sept.  18.  General  Porlier  having  collected  a  number  of  troops,  enter 
ed  Corunna,  (Spain)  and  arrested  several  officers  of  the  present  govern 
ment. 

Oct.  3.  General  Pwlier,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  royalists, 
and  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  was  hanged  at  Corunna  pursuant  to  sentence. 


LrrRRART  IJrrELlIGEXCE. 


, .  Mr.  M.  Dutton,  of  this  oitjr;  ihas  lately  published  ^  A  new  and  coi 
pendlous  view  of  the  Solar  System,  being  a  concise  introduction  to  Geog 
raphy,  exhibiting  the  sun  at  rest  in  the  centre,  the  11  primary  planets  as 
situated  Dec.  26,  1814t  ,t^r  ou^itudes,  diameters,  distances,  periods,  ve 
locities,  and  their  18  moons,  all  revolving  round  the  sun  in  their  respective 
orbits,  the  time  each  p^iet  enters  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  also  the  earth 
nnd  moon  upon  an  outer  orbit,  showing  the  causes  of  tte  seasons  and  eclip 
stt,  of  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  &c.”  This  chart  cannot  fail  to 
Ve  highly  useful  to  the  sttident’io  astronomy,  as  it  is  peculiarly  well  calcu 
lated  to  impress  the  memory,  u  understood  without  the  least  difficul 
ty.  It  ie  neatly  eograTed  hy  Mr.  Maveridic. 
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FOR  THB  FRIEN0. 


TRJJPiLJTJOJP 

FROM  TBi  laTtx  or  roBAaRKS  sscmrooB. 

**  (lualim  purpurea”  &F. 

Tbe  rose,  imbued  with  nightly  dew, 

1  At  morn  displays  its  crimson  hue. 

And  opes  ita  blushing  tints  to  view : 

Warm’d  with  my  kisses  all  the  night. 

Thus  Mary’s  lips  enchant  the  sight} 

And  O !  that  beauteous  lily  face. 

That  round  them  spreads  such  matchless  grace. 

Seems  I  ke  some  virgin’s  hand  of  snow. 

Sustaining  flowers  of  purple  glowgi 
Or  as  the  ripen  ng  cherry  heaves 
Its  tints  bene,  tli  the  fading  leaves. 

Yet,  Mary  dear,  preserve  that  red 
My  kisses  on  those  lips  have  shed ; 

But  O !  should  other  arms  than  mine 
'  Around  thy  neck  in  rapture  twine. 

Then  let  my  pallid  cheeks  eclipse 
The  lustre  of  thy  faded  lips. 

9- 

\ 

•  # 

VARIED  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

VerseSf  consolatory  to  a  Mather  on  the  death  of  her  only  Child, 

Sweet  babe !  at  length  her  tortur'd  firaine’s  at  res^ 
life’s  bands  are  loos’d,  and  she  is  with  the  blest ! 

No  more  shall  pain  her  patient  soul  annoy, 

9a  seraph’s  wings  she’s  flown  to  reslnts  of  joy ! 
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Fain  would  1  soothe  thjr  woe^ieUeve  thy  pain. 

And  urge  thy  loss  in  her  transcoidant'gain. 

Yet  the  fond  mother  cries,  in  accents  wild, 

Befusing  comfort^^^Oh!  my  child*-^my  child 
Busy  reflecikm^  with  its  pointed  dart, 

KeeaUs  each  sceoe^  to  pierce  a  pint’s  heart--* 

Paints  how  her  iafimt  smil’d— her  voice  again 
Sounds  in  her  eats»  and  lispaa  mother’s  name— 

Clingy  round  hat  neck,  and  tefideriy,di^hiys 
Her  absent  child  in  all  its  winning  ways. 

^  Ah !  where’s  the  bounding  step,  the  laughii^  eye  ^ 

Pale  ate  those  lips,  that  wore  the  coral  ^e  !— 

^  Mute  is  that  voice  that  echo’d  to  my  song — 

"  Hush’d  is  the  prattle  of  that  charming  tongue ! — 

••  Nipp’d  were  thy  budding  graces — ah  !  how  soon, 

**  Like  opening  flowers  ^  spring,  cut  ^wn  ere  noon ! 

^  Oh !  I  shall  ever  mourn,  in  numbers  wild, 

^  My  dearest  babe — ^my  lovely— lovely  child !” 

Ye  soothing  friends,  ah !  let  her  breathe  her  woes,. 

Prom  griefs  imparted  consolation  flows. 

Turn,  gentle  mourner — ^know’ — a  call  is  given 
For  thee  to  look,  by  fluth,  at  things  in  heaven. 

See  through  those  pearly  tears,  disrob’d  of  clay. 

Thy  babe  existing  in  eternal  day — 

A  smiling  cherub  now,  she  rests  above. 

Where  all  is  harmony — where  all  is  love. 

Wouldst  thou,  were  ’t  possible,  allure  her  down. 

And  Tch  thine  anrcl  of  her  radiant  crown  ? 

Ah !  couldst  thou  see  her,  cloth’d  in  robes  of  light. 

How  would  her  shining  glories  charm  thy  sight. 

Then  would  she  say,  O !  weep  for  me  no  mor^ 

I  am  not  lost,  but  gone  awhile  before. 

^  ’Twas  hard  to  part,  but  we  shall  meet  again, 

^  No  more  to  part — ^’midst  yon  celestial  train. 

**  O  turn  thine  eyes  from  that  distressed  ni^t 
When  pain  and  d^th  remov’d  me  from  thy  sight : 

^  Soon  as  my  soul  was  from  my  body  driven, 

^  I  did  but  close  my  eyes  and  wake  in  heaven. 

^  Think  urhat  a  blaze  of  glory  round  me  smil’d— 

^  Mjniads  of  angels  met  thy  happy  child — 

^  Ten  thousand  lovely  beingpi  came  to  view— 

••  SmU’d  in  my  face,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  do— 

^  Deck’d  me  with  robes  that  a  rich  lustre  shed, 

^  And  with  a  peaceful  rainbow,  grac’d  my  crowned  head;- 
^  To  my  bright  zone  a  golden  harp  they  hung, 

**  And  to  ejQilted  nottf  tyn'd  my  strapUks 
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**  A  branch  of  palm  my  glowing  fingers  prett, 

•*  While  all  of  heaven  reign’d  in  my  grateful  breast. 

**  With  cherub  wings,  upon  a  sunbeain’s  ray, 

I  **  O’er  ambient  fields  I  sped  my  g^rious  way, 

"  Up  to  the  portals  of  eternal  day.” 

**  Ah !  more  of  heaven  and  bliss  I  need  not  say. 

Since  thou  art  still  on  earth,  and  clothed  with  clay. 

From  mortal  eyes  heaven’s  glories  are  conceal’d— 

The  heart  cannot  conceive  of  things  to  be  revealed : 

"  But  thou  wilt  know  hereafter — ^thou  wik  see, 

**  When  thou  hast  ihot  the  gulf  ’twixt  thee  and  me. 

In  patience  wait — ^the  Master  soon  will  call. 

And  summon  thee  fn>m  that  terrestrial  ball — 

Then  will  I  spread  my  wings,  and  meet  my  love. 

Dismiss’d  from  earth,  and  bound  to  realms  above-’- 
**  I’ll  join  tliy  mounting  spirit  as  it  flies. 

And  we’ll  together  scA  our  native  skies.” 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"  Yes,  we  shall  meet— sweet  babe!  no  more  to  part ; 

I  yet  shall  clasp  the  darling  of  my  heart ! 

««  Prostrate  before  thy  throne — O  !  Power  Divine  ! 

^  I  kiss  the  rod,  and  willingly  resign— 

Fully  convinc’d,  with  trembling  and  delight, 

**  That  whatsoe’er  Thou  dost  is  holy,  just,  and  right.” 


From  Moore’s  ••  Irish  Melodies.’^ 
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EVELEEJSrS  BOWER. 

Ob  weep  for  the  hour. 

When  to  Eveleen’s  bower 
The  Lord  of  the  Valley  with  his  false  vows  came! 
The  moon  bid  her  light 
From  the  heavens  that  night. 

And  w'ept  behind  her  clouds  o’er  the  maiden’s  shame. 

The  clouds  past  soon 
From  the  chaste  cold  moon. 

And  heaven  smil’d  again  with  her  vestal  flame ! 

But  none  will  see  the  day. 

When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away, 

WThich  that  dark  hour  kit  upon  Eveleen’s  fame. 
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The  white  snow  lay 
On  the  narrow  path-way. 

Where  the  Lord  of  the  Yall^  came  over  die  moor ; 

And  many  a  deep  print 
On  the  white  snow’s  tint, 

Show’d  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Bveleen’s  door. 

The  next  sun*s  ray 
Soon  melted  away 

Every  trace  of  the  path  where  the  false  Lord  came  t' 

But  there’s  a  light  above. 

Which  alone  can  remove 

That  stain  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen’s  fame ! 

*the  Love  that  knows  no  end* 

*Tis  not  her  blooming  youth  I  prise. 

Nor  yet  the  magic  of  those  eyes, 

’Tis  not  that  soft  bewitching  smil^ 

That  might  the  cares  of  life  beguile  { 

*Tis  not  the  beauty  of  that  fece. 

Nor  of  that  form  which  oft  1  trace; 

These  may  a  vulgar  bosom  fire,  ^ 

But  cannot  real  love  inspire. 

*Tis  virtue,  gentleness,  and  truth. 

The  innocence  of  artless  youth ; 

*Tis  pity  with  her  tender  tear ; 

’Tis  sunted  goodness — love  sincere  ; 

’Tis  these  that  in  my  Latnu  shines- 
These  make  her  face  and  form  divine— 

Such,  only,  sacred  love  inspire ; 

These,  only,  do  my  bosom  fire. 

« 

There  is  considerable  wit  displayed  in  the  following.  It  is  copied 
from  ••  The  Reporter,”  published  at  Brattleborougb,  (Vt.) 

IMPROMPTU, 

AddreB9ed  to  a  young  Lady  •wearing  a  high  Bwmet. 

Tour  bonnet,  sure,  displays  much  grace. 

Thanks  to  your  skill  be  given ; 

It  steab  our  thoughts  from  Beauty^ oface^ 

And  leads  them  up  to  heaven. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several  communications,  received  too  late  for  this  Number,  shall  ap 
pear  in  our  next# 


